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MEMORANDA 


Another echo of the experience of the universities in 
the Army’s broad and hurried application of its In- 
tensive Language training was heard in a dramatization 
by two soldiers from Radio Station KDKA. In his 
answers to questions, an infantryman told what he 
thought the language training had done for him. “Be- 
fore the war,” he related, “we were accountants, law- 
yers, salesmen, policemen; some of us had little stores 
and some worked in big stores; a few had newspaper 
jobs. In general, I believe we wore white collars and 
were looked on as generally respectable but not con- 
spicuous for linguistic gifts. We had no preparation that 
we knew of for learning obscure languages. But we 
soon found that we had one very significant thing in 
common, and we did not know how important it was. 
It should have been a knowledge of English, but it was 
not. In fact, not nearly all of us spoke English. Besides 
some who had lived much abroad, and some who had 
grown up in communities that did not use English, 
there were a good many who had gone to schools which 
taught no formal English grammar. I’m afraid our 
English grammar was one of our weakest qualifications. 

“Tt was Latin. And it was not so much our knowledge 
of Latin as just the fact that we had studied it. For one 
thing, all over the country we hear of professors of 
Latin who have, at the request of the Army or the 
Navy, changed overnight to the teaching of Flemish, 
Arabic, Finnish, Japanese, or the dialect of some ob- 
scure region whose name we know only from the war 
news.” 

Asked then how Latin helped, GI Joe replies, “In the 
first place, it gave me a sense of grammar I never could 
get in English. From my school Latin I had learned 
how important it is to be accurate in expressing each 
idea. Then take word-relationships. Why some words 
hang together and make sense, when the same words 
arranged a little differently make nonsense, that came to 
me in school Latin. And the big factor of vocabulary! 
How many words we know well which, if we had not 


studied them in Latin, we should know only vaguely! 


Latin study is formal and systematic, and leaves one 
with a habit of formal study never needed in other 
school work. 

“There is also the experience of thinking in a strange 
medium, especially in the medium of a people remote 
in time or space, a people whose queen make 
them think and talk about subjects remote from us. 
That requires practice, adjusting your mental habits to 
the mentai habits of a strange background. Fortunately, 
when we study Latin in school, we know it is the lan- 
guage of men long dead and much different in experi- 
ence from ourselves. Take an example in Caesar. Do 
you know Caesar is the only military history our 
whole detail had read? In school, I surely did not 
think Caesar was going to be valuable to me as practice 
in understanding military situations, but now I can see 
what it meant to each of us to have read a work in 
which every word forced us to think of its connections 
with other words and to think of military scenes. 
Caesar was a great writer, but I had to be a soldier to 
realize how well he told things.” 

Then, being asked about young people now in 
school, “Do you think they will be given such an 
assignment as you and your comrades and have to 
learn remote languages?” the soldier digresses to say: 
“After this war, after Joe’s part in it is over, there will 
be a great opportunity for Americans to do something 
useful in the world. We have not only the task of 
bringing this war to an end, but the still harder task 
of preventing another one. That means surely that 
young people of today are going to need even more 
than we need intimate acquaintance with the ideals of 
men the world over. From our work we have seen that 
only through an understanding of language can we 
appreciate ideals and thought habits. The one eee 
entering wedge is school Latin. I’m sure I will advise 
every high school boy I know to work hard at Latin 
for the sake of his understanding of men’s minds. The 
more he can know of language, the more he will enjoy 
living in this linguistic world of ours.” 
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The notes introducing a course in The Cultural 
Heritage of Greece and Rome at one of our universities 
include a few statements that will remind us of a text- 
book that is always at hand, easily cited, never out of 
stock, and abundantly indexed. Disappointed time after 
time in ordering familiar books of reference or hand- 


books, the busy instructor may be glad to be reminded 
by the following description: 


The book for Classics 27 is The Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica. While in some instances the individual articles 
are out of date or fail to fit into the general pattern of 
the course, the Encyclopaedia has the advantage of 
being accessible and generally adequate so far as facts 
and informational reading are concerned. Moreover, the 


_ Encyclopaedia, whatever its shortcomings, represents, 


more than any other single work, the accumulated 
knowledge of our civilization. 


COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON VIRGIL 


The Ideality of Aeneas 


Aeneas’ pilgrimage from Troy to Italy can be inter- 
preted as the pilgrimage of man from spiritual goodness 
to spiritual betterment, as the story of man perfecting 
his charity in the discharge of duties toward the state 
and his fellow men, as the story of man gaining moral 
strength to perform good and avoid evil, as the story of 
the hardening of man into an ideal character!; as the 
story of the problem of good and evil or, more appro- 
priately, the struggle of good with evil. 

Heinze was among the first Vergilian scholars to 
recognize the deep religious and philosophical motive 
of the Aeneid when he pointed out that the Aeneid 
was the presentation of the development of the ideali- 
zation of man in the light of the philosophical concept 
that man grows to the ideal through the endurance of 
the buffetings of fortune and victory over them. No 
man is born an ideal; he must attain ideality through 
development, through moral experiences, through wnaeel 
victories over self and human weaknesses. That was the 
road of experience that Aeneas travelled in the fulfill- 
ment of his mission, as he progressed to the attainment 
of the idealization of his ideal capacities. In the begin- 
ning, Aeneas is called by Virgil ‘virum pietate insignem’ 
(Aen. 1.10); at the completon of his mission, he is re- 
garded as one ‘deberi caelo’ (12.795). It is true that, 
under the continual buffetings of the forces of fate and 
circumstances, Aeneas falters and stumbles; but he 
rises again and advances forward, stronger after than 
before his experiences. Only after the inner experiences 
of the soul have triumphed, through conviction and 
labor, over the external forces of environment and 
temptations, only after a man has lived through, with 
moral and spiritual success, his period of trial, can he 
be admitted into the company of the gods as the ideal 
king of man. 

Aeneas faced temptations and obstacles before his 
arrival into Italy; he met them and overcame them as 
well as any Roman could, guided by the light of the 
principles of the old Roman philosophy. After his ar- 
rival, Aeneas had to face other temptations and diffi- 
culties; but he seems to have met and to have overcome 


them in the manner of one guided by the light of a 
1Cf. R. J. Henle, The Philosophy of Vergil, CB 13.26. 


more perfect philosophy (the philosophy which we 
must call the new Roman philosophy), a philosophy 
similar to, but as yet not identical with the more ideal 
philosophy that was to dawn shortly after the death of 
Virgil. It has been stated that, in the Aeneid, Virgil 
looks forward as well as backward; that the religious 
belief of Virgil in his deepest intuition seems to look 
forward to the belief which became prominent in Rome 
four centuries later.? It seems logical, therefore, to con- 
clude that, in the earlier portion of the Aeneid, Virgil, 
in retrospection, is revealing the theory and practice of 
the ideal of the old Roman philosophy; that in the latter 
section he is, in prospect, unravelling the story of the 
theory and the practice of the ideal of the new Roman 
the Pre-Christian concept of the prac- 
ticality of the ideal. 


Scholars have assumed that Aeneas reaches his full 
ethical and moral stature within the earlier portions of 
the Aeneid. Aeneas does reach a maturity, it is true, in 
fulfilling the duties of pietas, but only in the light of 
the principles of the old Roman concept of pietas. In 
the light of the new Roman philosophy, Aeneas does 
not reach spiritual maturity until he has fulfilled his 
mission in Italy. The old Roman philosophy, like the 
new, recognized religiously the threefold duties and 
their fulfillment toward deity, state and fellow man. In 
the understanding of the last of these three duties, that 
of love of fellow man, the old Roman philosophy was 
gravely narrow. 

It was relatively easy for Aeneas, imbued with the 
spirit of charity and with the spirit of loving fulfillment 
of duties,. to discharge those duties towards his native 
friends. His expression in the earlier books of kindness, 
of love, of solicitude, of compassion, of magnanimity, of 
affection, of sympathy was, for the most part, directed 
towards his native friends. The real meaning and value, 
however, of the philosophy of pietas was to be tested 
and proved in the fulfillment of these same duties to- 
wards the enemy and the foreigner. One might argue 
that it was the spirit of diplomacy or of personal ad- 
vantage that prompted Aeneas to solicit and accept the 
friendship of Evander and his people, who were, in 
lineage, descendants of the same race as those Greeks 


2Sellar, Roman Poets of the Republic, Oxford 1925, 371. 
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who had attacked Troy.3 That argument must, how- 
ever, concede by its relative jeyuneness to the argument 
that assigns to Aeneas, a man born ahead of his times 
morally and spiritually, the realization of the brother- 
hood of mankind, the realization of the equality of all 
human beings in the eyes of divine justice, the realiza- 
tion of the ultimate descent of all men from one com- 
mon stock. Aeneas’ alliance with Evander was more 
than one of and for military improvement. It is not 
fear of the enemy that joined Greek with Trojan, the 
foreigner with the native, but rather as Virgil would 
have it, “virtue and the holy oracles of the gods and a 
related parentage” (8.131-3). The ultimate source of 
human generation, of friend as well as of foe, is the 
same for, as Aeneas remarks, “genus amborum scindit 
se sanguine ab uno” (8.142). The Greek and Trojan 
alliance is, in effect, the prefiguration of the effect of the 
philosophy of the approaching new world which was 
to unite the force of the good 1 in a common cause with 
the forces of the evil. It is in the later books of the 
Aeneid that Virgil seems to approach the threshold of 
the temple of universal truth when with a religious in- 
tuition bordering on the prophetic he clothes Aeneas in 
the new garment of the new Roman man, refashioned 
in the light of the principle of an all-embracing love of 
mankind. The old Roman ideal did not see clearly be- 
yond an immediate circle of Roman friendship. One has 
only to think about the meaning of the Roman institu- 
tion ‘hospitium’ to appreciate the Roman idea of 
friendly love. The Romans were able to love their 
neighbors and their friends as ardently as a disciple of 
the new dispensation of the Christian philosophy. Their 
error was not in the concept of love but in that of the 
term neighbor. To a Roman the term had a local, not a 
universal significance. The law of the old Roman philo- 
sophy had said: Love thy friends (and, by implication, 
Hate thine enemies); the law of the new Roman philo- 
sophy was, like the succeeding Christian philosophy, 
teaching the love of enemies. Like the Christian, it was 
placing a great and new emphasis on social morality; it 
was teaching brotherly love and proclaiming the golden 
rule of doing unto others what was expected to be done 
to oneself. 

Aeneas’ character therefore must reach its full stature 
within the limits of the later books where we have a 
presentation of the new Roman philosophy. It is true 
that Aeneas earlier manifests the spirit of brotherly love 
in befriending false Sinon (2.57ff.) and in his com- 
passion for the lost Greek found on the island of the 
Cyclops (3.588ff.). In these instances, although the 
spirit of brotherly love is similar in kind to that ex- 
pressed in the later books, there is a marked difference 


in degree. 


3Cf. Miller's relevant statement on this subject on page 39 
of his article on Motivation of the Aeneid, CJ 24.28-44, that 
it emphasizes the close relations destined to exist between the 
Greek and Roman elements in the nation. 


A review of some of the actions of Aeneas recorded 
in the later books, examined in the light of the prin- 
ciple of the new Roman ideal allows an attempt to eval- 
uate the evidence as a contribution to the development 
of Aeneas as the ideal of Rome and, with limitations, 
of mankind. 

Aeneas exemplifies his magnitude of charitable spirit 
towards his enemy in his refusal to dishonor or dis- 
grace even the dead body of slain Lausus, son of 
Mezentius (10.825-32). Although he could well have 
denied the honor of a hero’s burial, Aeneas, unlike 
Romans of the old dispensation, not only orders that 
the body be sent back with due reverence but, with a 
gesture of exceptional tenderness, deigns to assist in 
raising the body from the gory mud and even to set in 
place disheveled and bloodstained locks of the dead 
man’s hair. 

Aeneas’ charity reaches an almost ideal height in 
Book Twelve when he feels compassionate at the sight 
of Turnus, the cause of the misfortunes of the Latins, 
grovelling defenseless in the dirt before his very feet 
(12.938-41). The loftiest expression of Aeneas’ charity 
toward enemies occurs in that book (187-91) when he 
announces that as victor he will not subject the con- 
quered to slavery, but will allow them to live as equals 
among equals in peace and justice. 


Among the many admirable qualities of Aeneas are 
two virtues which distinguish in a special manner the 
ideality of the new Roman philosophy from that of the 
old. These are the virtues of humility and compassion. 
Humility, difficult to find among the virtues of the old 
Roman philosophy in which pride and egoism played 
important rdles, is however present in the character of 
Aeneas and prominent in the philosophical concepts 
of the new Roman religion. Virgil and his hero are 
pointing the way to the greatest, perhaps, of all Chris- 
tian virtues. Aeneas is not a proud man. He is sub- 
missive to the will of the gods with perfect resignation; 
he serves the Trojans as their servant and as their sup- 
pliant at Dido’s palace, at the city of Latinus, and at 
the Arcadian camps. In his humility Aeneas can accept 
the hospitality of the poor surroundings of Evander’s 
home. He dares to despise wealth and the magnificence 
of real splendor. King though he was, he accepted 
humble surroundings without a murmur, This beautiful 
expression of humility on the part of Aeneas is said to 
have touched Fénelon to such a degree that he shed 
tears on reading the lines.* 

The virtue of compassion in the character of Aeneas 
is often ignored as a weakness. It requires ideal love 
and magnanimity to be as compassionate towards his 
fellows as Aeneas was, who wept with the unfortunate 
and rejoiced with the fortunate. His compassion em- 
braces not only those on the human level but even those 


4T. Haecker, Vergil, Father of the West (tr. A. W. Wheen), 
Sheed and Ward, London 1934, 65. 
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below it (6.309). Virgil often uses the epithet ‘lacri- 
mans’ in describing the feelings of Aeneas, and it is not 
unmanly nor is it by any means a defect in character; 
it is the ‘lacrimae rerum’ of Virgil’s world; it is the 
‘vallis lacrimarum’ of the Christian philosophy.‘ 


It is also worthy of special notice that in Aeneas 
there is not a trace of insult to the gods or defiance to 
them. It is one of the laws of great art that its great- 
ness is in direct penpeetion to the worth of its philo- 
sophy and its theology.® 

The Aeneid embodies in the person of Aeneas the 
great ideal which serves as an interpretation of history 
and of the world in which man finds himself; it gives 
expression of a pervading human sympathy to which 
the human heart and mind age after age instinctively 
resound. Such an expression and such an embodiment 
meet in their fulfillment the requisites necessary for 
great epic and hero.7 Poetry is the interpretation of life 
in its highest terms, and in the Aeneid Virgil has 
realized part of the interpretation in presenting the 
ideality of Aeneas. 

Even in the later books we find instances in which 
Aeneas weakens or stumbles under stress of war. The 
majority may be conveniently grouped under the head- 
ing of anger, a weakness easily misjudged and some- 
times justifiable. It was not with a smile on His face 
that the Master drove the money changers from the 
temple. Impulsive acts and taunts on the battlefield do 
not reflect fundamental traits of character. 


Among the many who feel the sting of the strength 
of Aeneas is one Magus who, when he realizes the im- 
minency of death, implores Aeneas to spare him his 
life (10.521-26). Infuriated by the treachery and dis- 
honesty of the false Latins, Aeneas is unable to check 
the emotional force of righteous indignation. The words 
and weeping of Magus fall on deaf ears. As the rage 
and ardor of battle became more intense, Aeneas sees 
more and more the righteousness of his cause. In his 
zeal he yields to the weakness of taunting (10.557-60, 
825-30), but without the tone of sarcasm present in the 
Homeric taunt.8 Aeneas never expressed a taunt for 
its own sake, but to bring out that punishment logically 
follows guilt. The taunt is Virgil’s means of justifying 
acts of Aeneas and it enables Aeneas to nullify against 
himself the charge of primitive brutality. 

The Aeneid closes with an effective juxtaposition of 
an instance of moral strength and one of moral weak- 
ness. Turnus wounded is begging for mercy. Aeneas is 
beginning to calm down into the cool expression of 
compassion until he espies on the body of Turnus the 


5Cf. the beautiful Christian hymn, Salve Regina, in which 
the phrase ‘vallis lacrimarum’ appears. 

6Haecker, 21. 

7}. W. Mackail, Vergil and his Meaning to the World of 
Today, Marshall Jones, Boston 1922, 100. 

8A. L. Keith, The Taunt in Homer and Vergil, CJ 19.554. 


belt of Pallas, son of Evander entrusted to Aeneas for 
safety. Wrath is enkindled in Aeneas that checks the 
fostered compassion. 

The character of Aeneas is, we conclude, pivoted in 
religion, the one sanction of all his duties. Aeneas is not 
merely a Roman ideal.9 His pietas, although it is the 
expression of the best religious feelings of the Romans, 
extends nevertheless beyond the Roman boundaries. As 
Professor DeWitt once expressed it, “The times cannot 
account for him nor the surroundings explain him.”!° 
It is the ideal character which develops as Virgil super- 
imposes upon the old Roman philosophy that new 
Roman philosophy which combines the sense of duty to 
family, to society, to deity with the feeling of depend- 
ence upon a higher power. He does this through a story 
of an individual, one like ourselves, who by experience 
is hardened into an ideal character under the stress of 
perils and temptations. 

Joun N. Hritzu 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Said Vergil to the Victory Gardener 


Where bright-eyed annuals of other years once 
streaked the landscape with colorful flashes, now beans 
and lettuce, parsley and spinach present a tone-on-tone 
study of varied greens. With serpentine meanderings 
they wind in and out among the staid perennials with 
reckless scorn for design. Even the majestic rose, so long 
the austere and snobbish queen of a section all her own, 
now suffers the ignominy of rubbing roots with the ple- 
beian carrot and the humble beet. And the tomato 
plants, like so many Briareuses, tower and sprawl and 
overshadow their weaker neighbors. Or, to change the 
figure, as adolescents they coyly nod and sway in the 
breeze, their heavy tresses adorned with mbbons and 
yellow blossoms. But hence, vain, deluding joys! When 
did indulgence in fantasy ever put victuals on the table? 
The victory gardener must be sober and hard-headed. 
I am forced to admit that calling myself a victory gard- 
ener is a gross overstatement. The veiled amusement of 
my friends and the open derision of my next of kin 
impress on me my lowly status. Yet with aching back, 
creaking joints, soil-worn hands, let me consider the 
practical reflections induced by a new reading of the 
Georgics. Let me see the horticultural advice offered by 
a Manutan farmer’s boy of long ago. 

When winter descended on Scythia, and the stream 
no longer welcomed ships but invited the broad wheel 
to roll over its frozen back, and wine was hewn with 
the axe, men in their caves with embers piled high en- 


9On the individuality of Aeneas, see W. W. Fowler, The 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, Macmillan, New 
York 1922, 412; cf. also 425, note 15. 

10Vergil and Apocalyptic Literature, CJ 13.601. 
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joyed the fruits of Bacchus and made merry the whole 
night through (3.349-80). But not so the victory gard- 
ener. When wintry blasts sweep over the lake and swirl 
the snow into grotesque shapes, that is the time when 
next summer's products are conceived. Then the garden 
presents its happiest face, its rosiest promise—the dream 
garden. With grim determination I dispel the mirage 
to resign myself to moderation and compromise on an 
order of seeds sufficient, as I later discover, for a plot 
five times the size of my own. 


An early dispatch to the nursery, however, does not 
affect the calendar. The enthusiastic arm-chair gardener 
waits and waits for spring with growing impatience. 
Spring, the rest period between cold and heat, when the 
world was born, when living creatures first opened their 

eyes on this earth, and stars were first set in the sky. 

Then the woods resound with the happy sound of birds, 
and the vine fearlessly puts forth its buds and displays 
its leaves (2.323-45). But I have learned to distrust the 
vernal equinox and am regularly deceived by the 
breath of the first soft zephyr. Spring, alas, is a heart- 
less coquette, and it is only after many flirtations that 
she finally makes up her mind. 


Then it is time to force the plow deep in the ground 
and continue the process until the metal shines; and, 
if need be, a second plowing crosswise ends the “stub- 
born glebe’s” resistance. But first you must understand 
the winds and the temper of the sky and what products 
are suited to your locality (1.43-53). For every fruit is 
not native to every land. India, Arabia, Ethiopia, Media 
each succeeds with its own (2.109-26). Nor, its suit- 
ability once ascertained, should the same crop be planted 
in successive years. Rather let the field lie idle or by 
rotation allow the exhausted land to recover its lost 
strength (1.71-83). 

And now to classify your soil, before you decide what 
suits it best. By a few simple tests you can determine 
whether it is loose or stiff, bitter or fat, and whether it 
is kind to the grape or to corn or to nothing at all 
(2.226-52). From the drudgery of Vergil’s primitive 
measures, however, the wizardry of the laboratory has 
rescued me, thanks to litmus and the test tube. I lean 
with complete confidence on the chemist, who informs 
me of a blend of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash 1 ina 
precise ratio, and a bale of peat moss promises to work 
miracles. 

But when the spring comes late, can summer be far 
behind? What then are the sensations of the laborer in 
the academic vineyard? One fine day I am suddenly 
aware that I am facing the cumulative ignorance of a 
whole year. Nouns, verbs, adjectives and the most ele- 
mentary forms of classical usage then assume global 
significance. Then I search for an inventiveness born of 
desperation. Then the care of the soil according to 
Augustan or any other standards loses its urgency. The 
harvesting of one crop, which claims priority, does in- 


terfere with the planting of another. And the anxiety 
and fatigue engendered by professional demands can act 
as an absorbent to the zest and interest intended for 
other channels. 


With much self-scorn for the inadequacy of my 
preparations, I reduce to a minimum the advice offered 
by planter’s guides and hope that whatever mysterious 
scientific phenomena occur just below the earth’s sur- 
face are all in my unmerited favor. I plant my seeds. 
Then follow days when I scrutinize the _ground with 
x-ray intensity. Finally I experience again that inner 
excitement that never fails at the sight of the first 
green seedling. 


To protect and nurture the young plants, place fer- 
tilizer at their base and peat for drainage, provide cov- 
ering to shield them from over-abundance of rain or 
heat, loosen the ground constantly about the roots, and 
prepare a supply of canes and stakes for the day when 
a strong wind attacks the tall and climbing things 
(2.346-61). 

When in far-off times Providence changed man’s 
estate from Utopian bliss to endless toil and made the 
sharpness of his wits his only hope of survival, a par- 
ticularly harsh lot fell to the farmer (1.121-8). For his 
own ignorance and incompetence are not a gardener’s 
worst enemies. These, given time and determination, 
he might succeed in banishing. But on every side he is 
beset by lurking foes whose ravages are unsuspected 
until glaringly apparent. For whatever peace of mind 
he can salvage from his struggle with unsightly flora is 
destroyed by the relentless attacks of loathsome fauna. 


The burdock and the caltrop do not molest me, but 
darnel and the thistle have lost none of their centuries- 
old persistence (1.151-4). Add to this the tenacity of 
crabgrass and the creeping treachery of cinquefoil. And 
when I undertake to disturb the spiraling bind-weed or 
wild morning-glory, I find that I have a whole forest 
on my hands. My tormentors do not include the goose 
or the crane (1.119-20), nor, fortunately, the mouse or 
the toad (1.181-4); and I need not fear the inroads of 
cattle through my urban hedges (2.371). Instead, my 
spray-gun must be eternally poised against the depreda- 
tions of beetles, aphids and cut-worms, which operate 
with stealthy efficiency, and ants, which fear an old age 
of want (1.186). Squirrels are ambitious for bigger 
game; fruits and bulbs they find most toothsome. And 
not infrequently the marauder is a youthful biped, 
genus homo, with thoughtless disregard for the green 
life under his nimble feet. I am plagued not only by 
what grows and crawls, but the elements too combine 
against me. When a long period of drought brings me 
to the brink of despair, and I long for a visitation of the 
gentle rain from heaven, eventually the clouds gather, 
and the winds unleash their pent-up fury, and all heav- 
en collapses. Supports are broken, plants are uprooted 


and desolation covers the face of the earth (1.318-26). 
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That Nature never did betray the heart that loved 
her was a belief of my youthful enthusiasm for the 
Romantic Movement, when my chief contact with 
Nature was on the printed page. Now I am convinced 
that these are the words of an appreciative spectator in 
his ivory tower. Now I know that love is not enough. 


Labor omnia vicit improbus (1.145-6). 


But not slow is iustissima tellus in giving each his due 
(2.460). The measure of victory, in its more immediate 
sense, 1s what actually appears on the board. Late sum- 
mer’s daily procession of greens from the garden to the 
table; the fresh salad, so casually consumed by the un- 
initiate; the shining jars, stored against next winter's 
rationing—surely these deserve a reward neither ex- 
pected nor demanded, other than the inner satisfaction. 
It is the pride of ultimate achievement of the old man 
of Corycus, who tilled a few acres not fit for more 
lucrative use. Late at night he returned home with 
heaps of unbought viands, his heart rejoicing as well in 
his apples and pears, in his poppies and lilies, and in his 
hives dripping with honey. In his mind at least he 
possessed the wealth of kings (4.127-45). 

My hoe and trowel do not encounter rusty javelins 
and helmets and other evidence of local combat 
(1.493-7). Fragments of a bomb, however, are not be- 
yond the scope of the imagination. The operation of 
these implements, the hoe and the trowel, not only per- 
mits but encourages the wandering of thought on globe- 
circling flights. Italy, for instance. What a pleasure 
to join in the ecstatic praise of one of her devoted sons— 


the fertility of her fields, the wealth of her minerals, her 


lakes and rivers, her rock-built cities }(2.140-72). And 
what a pang for one who has witnessed these glories to 
picture her now. With what hearty gratitude we hymn 
again the purple-mountained majesties of our own fair 
land. 


Or the drone of a motor sounds overhead. A plane 
swiftly flits out of sight. Then another and another, all 
bound ultimately on some lethal mission. The mind 
views the reenactment of the battle of the bees on an 
infinitely larger scale and with far more deadly effect. 
With raucous clamor the conflict starts high in the air. 
They swarm about their leader. They clash, and then 
come falling down thicker than hail or than acorns 
shaken from an oak tree (4.75-81). 


In this dread dilemma another Caesar is not our sup- 
plication to the God of our fathers. And yet, how 
faithfully do the tragic aspects of history keep repeating 
themselves, because men continue to be human. When 
leaders are dominated by a love of worldly power, their 
sense of right and wrong deserts them. Nations break 
their pledged word, exchange the sickles and plow for 
the sword, and the world is engulfed in unholy war. Too 
much of our best blood has thus been spilt to atone for 
others’ sins (1.498-511). But this crisis of ours, I fear, 
requires more than a Caesar. Nothing short of wisdom 
and vision on a superhuman level can hope to surmount 
a labor so Herculean, nothing short of a reign of reason 
and justice on a global scale functioning through the in- 
sight of men of good will. 

MarcGaret KENNY 
EAST HIGH SCHOOL, BUFFALO 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Professor Charles T. Murphy 
6f Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aeschylus. RicHMoND Lattimore. Aeschylus on the 
Defeat of Xerxes. A critical examination of the Persae 
to determine Aeschylus’ interpretation of the Persian 


War of 480-79 in comparison with the account of Her- 
odotus. Aeschylus concentrates on the decisive effect of 
the Persian disaster at Salamis, magnifies the following 
skirmish at Psyttaleia into a major engagement, and 
reduces the later (Dorian) victory at Plataea into “an 
insignificant mopping-up operation.” The motive for this 
is not solely the achievement of dramatic unity; com- 
pared even with Herodotus, Aeschylus is, historically, 
an ardent pro-Athenian. “For him, the defeat of Xerxes 
was Salamis, and the victor was Athens; that was the 
simple tale, and he meant to make it live.” 

(Spaeth) 


Oldfather Studies! 82-93 

1Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather. 
Presented by a committee of his former students and colleagues. 
vii, 217 pages, University of Illinois Press, Urbana 1943. 7 
plates, 4 figures, portrait frontispiece. $4 


Caesar. ArtHuR STANLEY Pease. Indirect Dis- 
course in Caesar. Caesar’s extensive use of indirect 
discourse in reporting speeches, far from being an arti- 
ficial device, is fully in keeping with his apparent ob- 
jectivity. It is to his credit as an historian that he re- 
jected both the unsophisticated (seemingly natural) and 
the sophisticated (rhetorical) types of direct discourse 
and adopted instead the sober and practical use of oratio 
obliqua. 

Oldfather Studies 154-6 (Spaeth) 

New Testament. Rosert C. Stone. Some Remarks 
on the Provenience of Codex Bezae. Syrian Antioch, 
southern Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and Egypt have all been 
proposed as the birthplace of this fifth-sixth-century 
bilingual Ms of the Gospels and Acts. There is a 
strong possibility, however, that it originated in Pales- 


tine, more specifically in Jerusalem. 
Oldfather Studies 177-83 (Spaeth) 


Ptolemy. Ausrey Di.erR. The Anonymous Diag- 
nosis of Ptolemaic Geography. A brief study of the 
small treatise on mathematical geography contained in 
Mueller’s Geographical Graeci Minores II (1861) 488-93. 
A text, superior to Mueller’s, is here reproduced (pages 
40-6) from the fourteenth-century Vatopedi codex of 
Ptolemy and Strabo; this is the sole ms of the Diag- 
nosis except for later apographs. The context is derived 
from the Ptolemaic Almagest and the (older) atlas 
tradition of the Geography. The Diagnosis may have 
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come from the circle of Maximus Planudes (thirteenth- 
fourteenth cent.) ; there is no significant evidence for 
Schnabel’s much earlier dating. Three figures in text. 

Oldfather Studies 39-49 (Spaeth) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Daty, Luoyp W. The Entitulature of Pre-Ciceronian 
Writings. An examination of the reported titles of pre- 
Ciceronian writings, other than drama and oratory, to 
determine, if possible, some principles that might gov- 
ern judgment in the numerous cases where the tradition 
varies. What was the practice of authors in identifying 
their own works? The conclusion from the evidence, 
both indirect and (in the two available cases) direct, is 
that a distinctive title was not a matter of great con- 
cern to writers of this period; the important desider- 
atum was the author’s name or his name plus a generic 
title for the work involved. A useful list of pre-Cicer- 
onian authors and titles, with selected references, ends 


the article. 
Oldfather Studies 20-38 (Spaeth) 
The Influence of the 


Honey, MAry ‘TROWBRIDGE. 
Classics on Camoes Lusiadas. A fully documented study 
of the indebtedness of this sixteenth-century Portuguese 
epic to the ancient classics, in style, plan, content, char- 
acters, mythology, and miscellaneous classical references. 
The influence of Vergil is predominant. “Camoes has 
been called both the Portuguese Homer and the Portu- 
guese Vergil.” 

Oldfather Studies 190-208 (Spaeth) 

Oxrver, Revito P. Petrarch’s Prestige cs a Humanist. 
The decline in prestige which Petrarch suffered among 
later Humanists of the full Renaissance is traceable 
mainly to the imperfections of his Latin style, with its 
apparent disregard of grammatical standards, his defi- 
ciency as a critic of the ancients, his self-avowed failure 
as an epic poet, displayed in his incomplete Africa, and 
the unresolved conflict in his own mind between Pagan- 
ism and Christianity. The tendency exemplified in 
Petrarch, of concentrating upon antiquity as the sole 
source of inspiration, embodied “the true failure of 
Humanism—its failure to establish a literary tradition 


of its own.” 
Oldfather Studies 135-53 (Spaeth) 


STALLMAN, ALFREDA KATHRYN. The Influence of the 
Greeks on Nietzsche. Nietzsche’s indebtedness to the 
Greeks, especially to the pre-Socratics, who were “un- 
questionably his first love,” is more pronounced than it 
is generally recognized to be. “Early Greece was his 
ideal, the ultimate source of his favorite philosophical 
theories—Eternal Recurrence, the Superman, and the 
Will to Power.” 
Oldfather Studies 167-76 (Spaeth) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Forses, CLARENCE A. Accidents and Fatalities in 
Greek Athletics. Citation of the literature on mishaps 
to contestants and spectators, in practice and in compe- 
tition: discus, javelin, running, racing on horseback, 
chariot racing (“the ne plus ultra in danger”), wrestling 
(which caused few deaths or serious injuries), boxing 
(exceedingly brutal and dangerous), and the pancratium. 
Oldfather Studies 5¢-9 (Spaeth) 

Lino, L. R. Roman Military Exemption. Conclusions 


based upon an examination of the scattered evidence 
concerning vacatio (militiae) among the Romans. The 
literary evidence suggests that military exemption was 
not a question decided by statute law but was primarily 
a matter of discretion for the magistrates in charge of 


the dilectus. Inscriptional evidence concerns not Roman 
citizens but residents of the municipalities. From the 
evidence it would seem that comparatively few Romans 
tried to evade the recognized civic duty of military ser- 
vice and even fewer succeeded. Priests, magistrates, 
actors were among those regularly exempt. Dependents 
do not seem to have constituted grounds for exemption, 
and no clear case of exemption for physical disability is 
recorded, though this cause was surely operative. 


Oldfather Studies 94-103 (Spaeth) 


Montcomery, H. C. The Development of Humani- 
tarianism in Roman Law. Citation of abundant evi- 
dence from Roman legal literature to show a progres- 
sive growth of humanitarianism in the law’s concern 
for the welfare of the child, the wife and the slave. 
These humanitarian tendencies had an early origin, 
antedating the quickening influences of Stoicism and 
Christianity. 


Oldfather Studies 104-21 (Spaeth) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


GLUECK, NELSON. The Jordan. In ancient times the 
Jordan valley was thickly populated with permanent and 
highly developed agricultural communities. The Ameri- 
can School of Oriental Research-Smithsonian Institution 
joint expedition established the presence of more than 
seventy ancient sites located along a sixty-five mile 
stretch on the East Bank of the Jordan. Settlements 
date from 3500 B.c. to 1200 a.p. All biblical sites on the 
East side of the Jordan are now identifiable. Abandon- 
ment of sites was owing to human vagaries, not to soil 
infertility, heat, or malaria. Present barrenness of the 
region is only an illusion that can be dispelled by irriga- 
tion, for the soil is still fertile. All former Transjordan- 
ian cultures depended on irrigation also. 

Biblical Archaeologist 6 (1943) 62-7 (Upson) 


May, H. G. Synagogues in Palestine. The earliest 
excavated synagogues in Palestine belong to the late 
second, third and fourth centuries A.D., earlier ones hav- 
ing becn destroyed in the revolts against Rome. There 
are two general classes of synagogues: those of the 
Roman Period are usually simple basilica type buildings 


with flagstone floors, oriented towards Jerusalem by, 


having the entrance facade of the building face in that 
direction. Some of these buildings have very elaborate 
ornamentation. Byzantine Period synagogues are also 
basilicas, but with an added apse for the Ark placed 
opposite the entrance and facing towards Jerusalem. 
These later structures are characterized by mosaic 
floors. Synagogue structure and symbolism had a 
marked effect on Christian use, and occasionally syna- 
gogues were converted into churches with but few 


changes. 
Biblical Archaeologist 7 (1944) 1-20 (Upson) 


Myronas, Georce E. The Lykaian Altar of Zeus. 
Details of the cult site of Zeus on Mt. Lykaion in Ar- 
cadia, as described by Pausanias (8.38.7) and identified 
by the excavations of Kourouniotes in 1903, have close 
parallels in Mycenaean and Minoan art. This evidence 
supports the conclusion that the Lykaian mound-altar, 
fronted on the cast by two free columns on which were 
supported gilded eagles, developed out of a primitive 
shrine that stood here in prehistoric times. A further 
conclusion is advanced that the represented type of Zeus 
with the eagle was developed in the district of Mt. 
Lykaion and spread from there to the rest of Greece, 
especially to the Peloponnesus and Olympia. One plate. 
Oldfather Studies 122-33 (Spaeth) 
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